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As regards the language of the inscriptions it may be remarked,
curious though it may sound, that the earlier an inscription is, the
greater is the likelihood of its being couched, not in Sanskrit as
might naturally be expected, but in Prakrit, closely allied to the
Pali of the Buddhist scriptures.5 The earliest inscriptions heretofore
discovered are the celebrated edicts of Asoka, and they seem to be
written in three main dialects: (i) the official language, based upon
the vernacular of Magadha, which was developed at the royal court
of Pataliputra and which was adopted wholesale in Madhyadesa and
Kalinga; (2) the language of Uttarapatha preserved in the Shah-
bazgarhi and Mansehra versions; and (3) the language of Dak-
shinapatha preserved in the Girnar copy. Things, however, were
different soon after the demise of Asoka. Owing to the establish-
ment of the political supremacy of the Maurya dynasty over prac-
tically the whole of India, all barriers which detached one province
from another were broken and an interprovincial communication
sprang up, which was at once brisk and frequent, with the result
that soon after Asoka's death the necessity for a common language
for the whole of India was keenly felt. Thus arose what is called
the Monumental Prakrit, which was apparently the parent of the
Maharashtra and in which are found inscribed records which
extend from about 150 B.C. to 250 A.D. and which are spread from
Gujarat and the caves of the western coast of Amaravati at the
mouth of the Kistna and the caves of Khandagiri in Orissa on the
eastern coast, and from Sanchi and Bharhut in Central India to
Banavasi, the southern extremity of the Bombay Presidency, and
Kanchi or modern Conjeeveram in the Madras Presidency. Of this
period only three inscriptions are known which were written in
Sanskrit. With the rise of the Guptas this language so completely
took possession of the field as a vehicle of expression that it never
thereafter relinquished it.